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Gevenat 1npEx.—The editor had the pleasure, 
in his last paper, to announce the publication of the 
GENERAL INDEX for the first twelve volumes of 
the Weeetr Rietsrer. It contains 256 pages of 
the usual size and type of the Register. If, like a 
cheese, its value is to be judged by its weight, it 
will be thought dear—but no ove that will examine 
a single page of it will ever consider it so. It is, 
probably, the most laborious work of thie kind that 
ever appeared in any country; and the matter, it Is 
believed, is so arranged that it is nearly impossible 
for any one to fail in finding, not only a particular 
thing that he may desire to refer to, but every 
thing belonging to any particular subject, and have 
the whole before him at a single view; and simpli 
city is united with certainty. 

All diligence has been used to have the sheets 
folded, gathered and collated; and, on Monday 
next, the copies ordered are intended to be packed 
and transmitted, by mail or otherwise, as directed. 
Many have been impatient at the delay of this pub- 
lication; when they see ii, we trust, that they will 
excuse the delay in reflecting upon the quantity of 
work that has been done. 
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Emigration to the United States. 


The current of emigration, from the British do- 
minions to the territory of the United States, never 
was °s strong as it is now. For the week ending 
the 3lst of Angust, 2150 passengers, “nearly the 
whole of whom were emigrants from Europe,” at- 
rived at the single port of New-York; and for the 
subsequent week we kept an account of the passen 
gers reported in the newspapers, (which is far short 
of the number that arrived) and found them to 
amount to nearly 3000, for five or six principa! 
ports—and the aggregate may be fairly estimated 
at 6000 for the two weeks preceding the 6th of 
September. We designed to lave published the 
names of the vessels, with the places they arrived 
at, with their respective number of passengers, as 
we have done on several occasions, but thoughi the 
long list might unnecessarily occupy a page of our 
paper. Of the six thousand that arrived in the two 
weeks—about 4900 were from England, 1000 from 
Ireland, and the rest from Scotland, Holland and 
France—about 100 only, from the latter. The emi- 
grants from England that we have seen, (and we 
have conversed with several) appear to be of that 
class of people which lately were the bone and 
sinew of that country—respectable farmers; driven 
from their homes by taxes and tythes, yet gene- 
rally before they were too much reduced to make 
their way in comfort to a strange land. Some of 
them, indeed, appeared to have considerable sums 
of money, with which they purposed to buy and 
improve farms of their own, and a number were 
making their way to the great séttlement that Mr. 
Burbeck is founding on the Wabash, in Indiana. 
Many of them are persons of intelligent minds; and, 
in general, they were very decently apparelled. 

As we are of those who are always ready to say 
to the well-disposed but oppressed people of any 
part of the civilized world, “come and partake with 
its Of the blessings of free government,” very plea 
surable feclings have been excited by such a pres- 
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Sure upon our shores—with euch an accession *? 
the wealth and strength of our country, When we 
hear that the “Harmony society,” as it is calleds 
raised 6000 bushels of wheat, in the present years 
ona field which, three years ago, was covered with 
its native forests, we cannot refrain from calculat- 
ing the auxiliary force of such a body of such emi- 
grants in causing the wilderness to smile,and miking 
our woods resound with the busy hum of men: The 
e:nigration of the present year will give us not less 
than 25,000 daye labor; this labor, passing through 
all its stages of production, cannot be estimated at 
less than 25,000 dollars per day, exclusive of the 
value of the articles consumed by the laborers, . 
and those dependent upon them—a gross value 
adde 1 to the general wealth of nearly eight millions 
per annum, with 50 or 69,000 persons to the popu- 
lation, in one year; What a source of revenue, if 
the country’s need requires it—how great a force, 
in arms, to repel a foe! We do exult—we cannot 
help exulting, at the great strides the republic is 
making towards a power to command ihe respect 
which its love of peace and justice entitles it to. 
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Bank of the United States. 


We are much pleased to find that our warm re- 
marks in the last ReGister, about the bank of the 
United States, were not adsve the public tempéra- 
ment. So fur as we have heard, they received the 
decided approbation of every disinterested and con- 
siderate man. The bank, like an abandoned mo- 
ther, has most imprudently pasranpizep its off- 
spring, and cleserves not the countenance or sup- 
port of honest people. The precedure—rash and 
precipitate, as well as supremely insolent and dis- 
honorable, is almost universally deprecated. Ma- 
ny newspapers, led on by the impulse of public 
feeling, have nobly stepped forward to take a stand 
on ihe side of the public sufety. There seems to 
have been a degree of meanness attending the trans- 
action that was not to have been expected. For, 
secretly resolving not to receive certain notes, such 
notes were literaily shoved upon every one that 
would tuke them! Truely this was a ptrtTy¥ buesi- 
uess. But we have not roo this week for the in- 
sertion of sorne matier prepared; and shall men- 
tion only a few general things, at present. 

Tie bank of the United Staies has committed an 
act of suicide;—whether it will cause its death or 
no!, the doctors at Washington city and at the seats 
of the several state governments, will soon have to 
determine. This is certain, that the wound never 
can be wholly cured. Tlie institution has lost the 
reputation that remained to it. The bubble io its 
stock burst some time ago; and now the ‘repute 
that yet belonged to the establishment, as furnish- 
ing a “national currency”!!! has departed frow it. 
The facts furnish a beautiful commentary on gen. 
Smith’s “great speech” in favor of the bank, de- 
livered in congress Only in .4pril last. We regret 
that the occupancy of our pages prevents the im. 
mediate insertion of that speech; we baid it asil:, 
feeling wat a proper time for its publication would 
come—that time has arrived, and it shali be publis:: 





‘ed, with explanatory notes and remarks. 
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~ We spoke ofa re-action against the bank in our 
last paper—such a re-action has speedily received 
“aforni and pressure’? at New York, in the act of 
an individual, Mr. Jacob Barker, whose notifica- 
tion is inserted below. ‘That gentleman deserves 


the approbation: and support of the publie for his 


‘foresight and courage., Ifhe is reasonably sustain- 
ed by the merchants of New York (whose interest 
is deep!y involved in the matter,) he will not only 


‘completely defeat the projects of the bank of the 
‘United States, but lash the office in that city 
‘as never bank was lashed. The duties pays: 


ble at. New York amount toa much greater sum 
than isthe amount of the United States bank bills 


~yemitted there;—the foreign notes then, being only 


paid in for duties, the office is instantly deprived 
of its advantages from the government deposiis,— 
and, deprived of these, it would stand as well as 


‘other banks, except that it is compelled to receive 


notes that it cannot re-issue; these must be sent to 
and fro and negociated or exchanged at the sole 
cost and risk of the bank, or remain a dead weight 
onitshauds. The effect then, may be easily anti- 


oeipsted, that Mr. Barker will become the master of 


the branch at New York, and be enabled to draw 
froin it every dollar of its specie at any time that 
he pleases, if many of its own notes are in circula- 
tion;—and_ the offices themselves will be pulling 
and hauling upon one another from every quarter. 
What Mr. Barker has done—(anp HE HAS REALLY 
EQUAL'ZED THE CURRENCY ALREADY,) May be done 
by any, or cither, of the respectable banks in our 
principal sea-ports—and thus, what was designed 
for a curse will be converted into a blessing,—by 
checking the power and humbling the pride of the 
mammoth iniquity, and holding it up to the 
odium that it sorichly deserves. 

If these views of the subject are realized, and 
we cannot see any possible resson why they should 


‘not be realized at Bosion, New York, Philadelphia, 


Baltimore, Norfolk, Charleston and New Orleans,— 
we shall sincerely rejoice at the detestable pro- 
ceeding of the United States bank, as tending to 
convince the people of its hollow pretences and 


‘sinister views before its power was completely 


sa ldled on our backs. 

The following is Mr. Barker’s notice. It may be 
necessary to state for the information of some, that 
be hasa bank of hisown, called the Exchange bank, 
at New York. 

Exchange bank, New York, 5th Sept. 1818. 

(c7The notes of the United States bank, and all 


“ts branches, will be received at par, in deposit at 


this bank, and the specie, or equivalent to specie, 
paid therefor as soon after the deposit as it may be 
required, unless the sums wanted be very large; in 
such cases a delay of five days will be necessary to’ 
obtain the specie fram the bank of the United 
States at Philadelphia, which will be brought on at 
the expense and risk of this bank. 

Persons having small sums in the paper of the 
United States bank, or any of its branches, may 
have it exchanged at this bank for current paper, 
without opening.an account, and persons having 
bonds topay will please exchange their current 


: genre that of the United States bank, as the. 


est means of continuing this arrangement. 
JACOB BARKER. 





Meeting at Elkton, Md. 


It would be gross affectation in the editor of the 
Weerxty Reeister to say, that he was dissatis- 
fied in seeing bis name generously mentioned in 


Seat 


the toasts of several assemblages of his fellow- 
citizens, celebrating our great national feast. on 
the anniversary of our nation’s birth day, for the 
stand he has taken against the “paper system”— 
It woul: be folly to assert that he is not pleased 
by receiving almost every day, letters approbato- 
ry of his conduct, from men whose approbation 
is worth having—or that he was displeased with 
the compliment paid to him by a public meeting 
of the people of Elkton, which he saw, or heard 
of, for the first time in the Baltimore newspa- 
pers of Thureday morning, the 3d inst.—But as 
the former were passed over in delicacy, the 
latter also would never have had a place in this 
paper, but for the strange article which appeared 
in the Federal Gazette of the same evening. We 
shall insert them both, and then offer a few re- 
marks. : 
ELKTON MEETING. 

Ata numerous and respectable meeting of the 
farmers, mechanics and laborers of Czxcil county, at 
Elkton, on the 22d August, the revd. Wm. Mitten 
was Called to the chair, and Henry Stump appoint- 
ed secretary, when the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That from and after the first day of 
September next the members of this meeting will 
(on their own account) receive the paper of no 
bank except such as pay specie on demand. 

Resolved, That from and after the first day of 
September next, the members of this meeting will 
receive no paper currency of a smaller denomina- 
tion than one dollar. 

Resolved, That this meeting is of opinion that 
the depreciation of the paper currenoy of this coun- 
ty, is attributable to the mal-administration of its 
banks. , 

Resolved, That this meeting consider the refusal 
of the banks of this county to pay specie for their 
notes, whilst they continue to make large dividends 
among their stockholders, as a flagrant violation of 
the trust and confidence reposed in them, and con- 
trary to the proper principles of banking. 

Resolved, That this-meeting is of opinion that 
the fate of the banks of this county can be fore- 
seen in that of the Somerset and [ Merchants*] Al- 
exandria banks. 

Resolved, That this meeting view with abhor- 
rence, and a spirit of determined opposition, the 
alarming increase of banks of fictitious capitals 
in this state. 

Resolved, That this meeting consider the banks 
in this state generally, and particularly in this coun- 
ty, as moniec aristocracies, replete with favoritism, 
and principles dangerous to republicanism. 

Resolved, That this meeting consider the Elkton 
and Port Deposit banks, the common grievances of 
Cecil county, and the principal causes of the de- 
cline of her agricultural, mercantile, and mecha- 
nical interests. 

Resolved, That the members of this meeting 
will use all legal and constitutional means to redress 
these intolerable grievances. 

Resolved, That the members of this meeting will 
witbbold their suffrages from any candidate for a 
seat in the legislature of Maryland (or any other 
office within the gift of the people) unless he will 
pledge himself to pass /aws compelling the banks 
to act honestly and pay specie: for their notes, un- 
der such penalties as will ensure a compliance with 





*The word“imerchants” inserted in brackets, was 
evidently designed to have had a place in the reso- 
lution, though not so published, and F have there 





| fore inserted it. 
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such laws, and that he will not vote for chartering 
a new bank during his continuance in office. 

_ Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be 
voted our late representative, Matthew Pearce, 
esq. for the independent stand he made against 
the banking system at the last session of the Mary- 
jand legislature. 

_ Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be 
voted Mr. Nixxs, editor of the Weekly Register, tor 
his Jaudable and successful endeavors in enlight- 
ening the minds of the people on the subject of 
banks. : 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meetin 
be signed by the secretary, and published in the 
Baltimore American, Federal Republican and Dela- 
‘ware Waichman, 

Published by order of the meeting, | 
. HENRY STUMP, s8ec’ry. 





| _ From the Federal Gazette. . 
{As if addressed to the editor, Mr. Gwynn.] » 
“ELKTON BANK.— The two morning papers of this 
city contain the resolutions said to be “unanimous- 
ly adopted at a numerous and respectable meeting 
of the farmers, mechanics and laborers of Cacil 
county, at Elkton, onthe 22d of August.” If this 
statement is true, such is the character and ten- 
dency of some of their resolutions, it must be be- 
lieved, that arespectable meeting of farmers, me- 
chanics and laborers, have had so little respect for 
truth and decency, as to slander indiscriminately 
the directors of all the banks of this state. The 

following resolution is selected as a proof: 

“ Reso'ved, That this meeting consider the banks 
in this state generally, and particularly. in this 
county, as monied aristocracies replete with favor- 
itism and principles dangerous to republicanism.” 

I consider it peculiarly unfortunate for the editor 
of the Weekly Register, that the same meeting 
which could unanimously adopt such a resolution 
as the above, should also resolve to thank him “for 
his laudable and successful’ endeavors in enlight- 
ening the minds of the people on the subject of 


-banks.” The ununimous resolvers have certaiuly giv- 


en decided proof of the success of his endeavors 
in enlightening their minds. 

One resolution, however, was passed, which the 
members of the meeting, if they have individually 
sufficient resolution, ought to adhere to, “not tore 
ceive the paper of any bank except such as pay 
specie for their notes on demand,” this is a correct 
and decent resolution, and I venture to affirm, in 
the case of the Elkton bank, and of every one si- 


milarly situated, would cure the evils complained 


of; and if earlier adopted, would have prevented 


them.” 





Now, as the “editor of the Wrerxty Reetster” 
knew nothing of the meeting, publicly or privately, 
more than any other citizen of Baltimore, he would 
feel obliged to Mr. Gwynn, io shew cause why, [he 


. being a lawyer as well as a bank director, specu- 


lator and publisher] it was “peculiarly unfortu- 
nate” for Aim that the people assembled and acopt- 


.€d the resolution quoted? Did the shoe pinch, the 


cap fit?—or was it a simple ebullition of the mysti- 
fcation which always involves every five lines we 
are favored with from the pen of that gentleman? 
_ But the resolution may be easily supported—zit is 
as true as the gospel. It always has been true—it 
will never cease to be true, whilst banks are consti- 


tuted as they are. All men know that “generally,” 


they are mere commun sewers of benefit to a few.— 
t éull them “common sewers” to express an idea 
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how much the public good, supposed to be design. 
ed, is preverted to the advantage of individuals. 
Are proofs wanted-—-they are to be met with at 
every corner! I will mention three cases out of 
hundreds that I know or have heard of. : 
1. Certificates of specie deposits were issued, by 
which the specie part of the first instalment of the 
mammoth paper benk was paid, when the persons 
in whose favor they were issued had not one cent 
of specie in the bank from whence such certificates 
issued, more than other persons having depo- 
sits therein, it being at a time when the banks did 








g |net pay specie. And some of these very certifi- 


cates were retired by drafis on the great paper 
manufactory, itself, after it went into operation! 

2. A bank, that was accustomed to receive the 

notes of a certain country bank, refused suddenly 
to take them, to the amount of nearly 1000 dollars, 
of a person who had to pay a note at that bank.— 
He was forced to sell them—and did so, at thre: per 
_cént. loss,to a merchant, receiving a check for 
them, which he was requested not to take in for an 
hour. The check being on the bank at which his 
note was payable, he went there at the end of the 
hour, and found the merchants clerk depositing the 
identical money which he had got shaved, to make 
good the check that had been given to him in ex- 
change for it! 
3. The endorsation of a check for $40,000, drawn 
by a dealer in bank notes, by which it was made 
negociable as money, at a time when the dealer had 
not 500 dollars in the bank in whose behalf it was 
endorsed. 

These cases are not selected because of their 
peculiar enormity—by no means!! the like are too 
common to give them pre-eminence: nor are they 
localized to any particular bank—though some 
banks, I Aope, have not done any thing of eitber 
sort. Nor shall we at present, unswer any one, if 
he asks, “do you mean me?”*—nuT THE FACTS STAT- 
ED ARE TRVE, and apply to any meridian as well as 
to that of Baltimore. So much for banks being 
replete with “favoritism.” But, really, it was not 
worth while to prove that they are so, any more 
than to say, when it is night, that the sun is down. 

If banks are not “‘monied aristocracies”’ the mean- 
ing ofthe words are unknown to me—if they were 
otherwise, indeed, they would not be dunks! This 
iS a positive, not a “general” assertion. We un- 
derstand an aristocracy to consist in something 
not common to a people at large: a bank has power, 
Iby law, to issue what passes for money ina way 
that individuals cannot do it; and its stockholders 
are exentpted froin the same personal responsibili- 
ty, aS to the payment of its debts, that bind the 
people to moderation and hcnesty in their dealings. 
On these two simple points we rest the defence of 
the resolution in this respect, and defy every spe- 


any power ina setof men, to do that which other 
men may not do—or an exemption to some of any 
rule which.bears upon a people geuerally,—must 
create an aristocracy... And itis a corollary, that 
every aristocracy “is dangerous to republicanism,” 
When any set of men may estalish a bank—when 
every stockholder shall be held responsible in his 





ss 


*Simply because a hundred persons or more in 
Baltimore only, may suppose themselves implicat- 
ed by the facts stated; and there might be a thou- 
sand applicants fiom Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston, &¢. &c.—such things, or things like them, 
being the common stock of mest places where there 





are banks. 


cies ef sophistry to affect it. The investiture of- 
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person and property for the debts of banks—then, 
and not tili then, can banks cease to be “‘monrED 
ARISTOCRACTES, REPLETE WITH FAVORITISM AND PRIN- 
_CIPLES DANGEROUS TO REPUBLICANISM.” 

Having mentioned the receipt of many approba- 
tory letters, I feel disposed to give an extract from 
two or three that happen to be lying on the table 
before me, being yet unfiled, because unanswered, 
each containing a remittance. 1 verily believe that 
I could fill a considerable volume with similar ex- 
tracts from letters received within the last six 
months. They convince methat I am advocating 
the people’s cuuse—and being convinced of shat, no 
earthly power shall make me abandon it until hope 
is lostin fruition or sunk in despair. The latter, I 
trust, never will be the case. And here, I may 
gratefully acknowledge that the people have ren. 
dered my inclination subservient to my interest.— 
The increase of subscribers is exceedingly flatter- 
ing, and there is reason to expect that in the pre- 
sent year I shall be more promptly paid for my pa- 
per than perhaps any other is paid for, whose cir- 
culation is so extensive and scattered. It is true, 
that*haonesty is the best policy”——but it is an aphor- 
sm not less just, that—it is true policy to make 
it a man’s interest to be not only passively hon- 
est. Want is an enemy of virtue—and “hunger 
will break through stone walls.” 





EXTRACTS. 

F+om an old soldier of the revolution, in Tennessee. 
“The old ’76-er is still alive and in good health 
and easy circumstances. | am distant from the 
banks of speculation and out of reach of their iron 
claws, and hope to remain so—but in proofsf my 
friendship for your labors about them, I send you 
six dollars for my next year’s subscription—it is in 
paper, butif I lived within 5 er 10 miles of you I 

_ would band it to you in silver with my own hand. 
[tle then pays me some compliments whic: I dare 
not repeat, and concludes thus]—may the Ruler of 
all events cause all the editors and all good men 
in the United States to assist to destroy the infernal 
bubble of paper money speculation in our land. 
Gon, sir—I pray and hope your hands will be hold. 
en up likes Moses’ of old, until you prevail. 
Farewell, Mr. Niles.’’ 

From a ,gentleman of Maryland—a blessing to the 
neighborhood he inhabits; whose industry and patri- 
otiem has few révals and no superiors. ‘“Friend—If I 
had a golecen eagle 1 would certainly have. sent it 
to you {for his own advance and that ofa new sub- 


_seviber] for your Register, instead of these “rags.” 


The “image and superscription of Cesar”? did not 
more fully entitle him to his “iribute,” than your la- 
hors entitie you to the purest coin for them. Your 
essays on the subjects of banks and banking de. 
serve and receive the gratitude of the people. 
‘The subject is important—you have volunteered 
inacatse that has deterred by its difficulty, its 
danger and its magnitude ihe most intrepid. ‘Thou. 
sands have seen, avowed, and in their own litile 
circles, denounced this growing evil; but you, [&c.] 

Go on—you have the approbation ofall 

honest constderate men. Let the people have the 

truth fully befare chem, and I never despair of their 
cause, on this side ofthe Atlantic. Whey have 





energy, and if it can be concentrated to one object, 
we is irresistible. The mammoth evil itself (whose 
course every day confirms the fears 1 have never 
ceased to entertain of il) may yet be taught that 
» high spirited and enlightened people will not 
‘calmly permit the most palpable impositions to be 
yiay;ed upon the whole nation by a few i 





3 im- 


| 
pudently rioting in the power and wealth they have 
cunningly contrived to amass.”’ 

_ From a gentleman of Virginia. 1 am glad you 
have taken up the cudgels against banks and bank- 
ing. My opinion is, that many parts of the com- 
munity suffer more in a pecuniary view from them 
than they would from the incursion of a horde of 
Vandals. May your exertions meet with the suc- 
cess they deserve, and may the rag barons of the 
country pass into their original insignificance, 
loaded with the curses and ignominy heaped upon 
them by an injured and incensed people.” 

The following was received at the moment when 
I had copied the preceding—it is from an old friend, 
who voted in congress against the incorporation of 
the bank of the United States. He was so good as 
to act as “cashier” for the subscribers in his neigh- 
borhood, and remitting the monies due to Sept. 
1819, says— 

“The money which I enclose consists of U. S. 
branch notes payable at Baltimore. I hope it may 
be worth to you what it purports to be; but it will 
not pass here any longer, since the mother bank re- 
| fuses to takeit. So much for an uniform national 
currency! I feel quite comfortable in reflecting 
on my vote relative to that enormous institution. 
Although I did not profess to know much about the 
wanes I apprehend some of my fears will be rea- 
ized.’ 
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“Every man in his humor.” 
THINGS TO BE LAUGHED OR WEPT AT. 
From the Boston Patriot. 

Messrs. Editors—Several of our papers have late- 
ly taken notice of the jealo::sy with which Great 
Britain views the increase of our naval power. I 
was not, however, prepared to find it so extensive 
as it appears to be. In the Naval Chronicle for 
May and June this year, there are no less than nine 
articles, most of them of great length, on the sub- 
ject of the increusing naval power of America. I have 
copied from the number for May the following arti- 
cle, which, though it does not display the appre- 
hensions of the British on this subject as forcibly 
as some others, is more convenient, on account of 


its length, for our purpose. 
“Aparit 20th, 1818. 


“Mr. Editor—Whilst the desire to have a pro. 
portion ef our navy made fit to cope successfully 
with that of America is so generally felt and ex- 
pressed, I cannot but suppose government are also 
fully sensible of the necessity for accomplishing 
what will at once gratify the eager wishes of the 
nation, and add, as it will unquestionably co, to the 
naval power and security of the kingdom. 

‘That government is fully impressed with these 
sentiments appears pretty evident: and if its mea- 
sures are duly persevered in, will soon accomphsh 
all that is wanted, viz. to keep an eye on and to 
keep full pace with (I should wish however to pre- 
cede them) the active exertions of that rapidly ad- 
vancing naval power. Yet why, I would ask, build 
so many common sized frigates, and so few as four 
only ofa larger size, fit to contend with the Ameri- 
cans? And why not give directions for making these 
ships of a sufficient length and'strength to carry more 
and heavier guns in cuse of a war with America? If 
they should only be wanted for a French or any other war 
12 and 18 could be substituted for 26 pounders,” ec. 

From the Franklin Gazette. 

It is worth while contrasting, now and then, a few 

items of expenditure in the British government, 





with those of a similar nature, (if there be any,) in 
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our own. We shall always find cause for national | sand, four hundred and:twenty four dollars and 


pride and exultation. — * : 

Foreign ministers, in number say six, receive 
each an annual salary of $9000. This is understood 
to be in full.compensation for all services, unless 
of a really extraordinary character.. The outfit, 
notwithstanding the practices of some modern ne- 
gociators, is scarcely worth mentioning as a regu- 
lar expenditure. | 

Six ministers abroad, at $9000 per annum, draw 
upon the Treasury of the United States for $13,500 
per quarter. : 

. In the red book of England, are the following three, 
among numberless other charges, belonging to the 
same score, upon the civil list, for one quarter of a 
year:—shillings and pence omitted. 


1. Equipage to ministers at 
11,3007. or $50,221 72 


foreign courts, 
2. Disbursement of do. do. 38,386 170,602 63 
195,411 $2 


3. Salaries of do. do. 43,968 








Amount of three items of British ex- 
penditure, 


$416,235 67 
Total of American expenditure, 


13,500 





. Difference quarterly, 462,735 67 





Difference annually, 1,610,942 68 

One million, six hundred and ten thousand, nine 
hundred and forty-two dollars and sixty-eight 
cents!!! 

While others are talking of the appropriations 
made for furnishing the president’s house, and mak- 
ing such fuss about, what is in reality very trif- 
ling,* let ws take a peep into some of the charges 
made upon the British government by his royal 
highness the prince regent, for a few articles that 
decorate Carlton house. 

1. Five articles, a girandole, 
candelabra, lustre, and two 


lanterns, 4053. or $18,013 12 
2. Plateau, and desert orna- 

ments, 4722 20,986 34 
3. Three stars and two badges, 8801 39,115 16 
4. Aclock, a salvor, a sabre, 

george, and a stand, 3934 17,484 24 
5. Two picture frames, 3 ca- 

binets, bronze satyrs, 3460 15,377 60 





$110,976 46 

In this little enumeration it will be perceived that 
not one article ofreal use and necessity is mention- 
ed. They are all trinkets and gewgaws, of mere 
show. The substantial furniture of a home, is en- 
tirely excluded. The carpets, mirrors, tables, 
chairs, curtery, &c. &c. must form another sum of 
twice the amount. And we purposely omitted an 
item, which, in the red book, stands upon the same 
list, in order to give it a distinct and forcible spe- 
cification. 
6. Plate, 21,9261. or $97,447 88 
$208,424 34 

Making the total of two hundred and eight thou- 








*The editor ot the Reeaister does not consider 
any approach towards the profligacy of England as 
“trifling.” It is the example, not the amountof a 
solitary expenditure, that he would deprecate. . As 
simplicity retires from the house of a president of 
the United States, ostentation and unmeaning pa- 
rade will advance tq filits place. Very much de- 
pends on the frst step. 


thirty four cents, as perhaps the fourth or fifth 
part of his royal highness’s requisition upon the 
national exchequer for the decoration of his town- 
house. . 
From the same. 
ASPEN’S CHRONOLOGY. 

Mr. Bache—The following notices of military 
events are taken from “Aspen’s Chronology,” pri't- 
ed in London, in 1816, and shew the regard to truth 
and candor, which is paid by British writers, when 
their military character is concerned. 

**1813, Dec. 19—Fort George, North America, 
stormed and taken by the British,” 

[On the 27th May, 1813, Fort George was storm- 
ed and taken by the Americans from the British, 
and on the 16th December, 1813, general M’Clure. 
removed the public stores, and destroyed the fort, 
and retired to the southern side of the Niagarr 
<i before the enemy approached.]— Ed. Franklin 

az. 

1814, May 6—Fort Oswego, on lake Ontario, 
captured by the British.” 

[At the capture of this fort the enemy lost in kil- 
led and wounded, as many men as there were Ame- 
ricans opposed to them; they had seven times the 
force we had and were obliged to evacuate in the 
night.J—zd. 

“1814, Aug. 11—The town of Stonnington, N. A. 
attacked and taken by sir Thomas Hardy.” 

[The British attacked Stonnington, on the 9th of 
August, 1814, with a 74, two frigates, one brig, 
and one sloop of war, which was defended by a few 
militia and ¢iree guns, two of them long 18’s. The 
attack commenced at 9 at night, and continued til! 
one im the morning, with round shot, bombs and 
rockets; it was renewed inthe morning. ‘The 74 
partook in the brave affair! some thousands of shot 
were fired, and the whole squadron, which partici- 
pated, at length withdrew. The enemy had a barge 
full of men sunk, and the brig almost torn to pieces. 
We lost no men, had four clightly wounded, 
two houses fired, which were immediately extin- 
guished, two horses killed, and it is reported one 
chicken slightly wounded. 

On the 11th August, they madea second attack, 
which continued, with some intermissions, uritil 11! 
o’clock thenext day, when they again withdrew. 
In this last affair, their force was increased to, and 
consisted ofone 74, one razee, one frigate, one 
bomb ship, a sloop of war, and two brigs!! 

Stonnington village contains but’ 100 houses, and 
800 inhabitants, and was never surrendered;—the 
inhabitants proved too Aardy for sir Thomas—and 
the two 18’s kept his squadron completely a¢ 
bay.) ib. 

1814, August 12—Arrack or ‘rut Bairisa on 
THE AMERICAN VESSELS ON LAKE ERIE.” 

[On the 10th of September, 1813, eleven months 
previous to this time, every vessel belonging to 
the British was taken by our fleet on lake Erie; and 
the British chronologer, would have shook like an 
aspen leaf had he been opposed to Perry’s fire. 
Mr. Aspen has, ina convenient manner, forgotten to 
give the correct day of the year and month of owr 
victory on lake Erie, and has substituted, “attack of 
the British,” for “‘glorions victory of the Americans,” 
slight errors in a faithful chronology, which we Lope 
he will correct in the next edition.]—id. 

“1815, Sept. 6—Battle of Plattsburgh: raz Amz 
RICANS DRIVEN UNDER THEIR FOnTS by sir Georre: 
Prevost.” % 

[Besides the uatruth of the event of this battie, 





the year, and day of the month are also mistatec 
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The battle and victory, both on lake, and on land, 
by fleet and by fort, by M’Donough and by Macomb, 
tovk place on the Lith of September, 1814, precise. 
ly one year and one day after Perry’s victory, which 
is styled an attack, and which commodore Yeo cal- 
led, in his official despatch, communicating the de- 
feat, fan ill-fated action.” ]—7d. 

*1815, Jan. 15—The American ship President of 
stcty guns, and 490 men, captured by capt. Hope, of 
the Endymion trigate, off Sandy Ifook.” 

[The President frigate was captured after an ac- 
tion of four hours and ahalf, by one razee and three 
fiigates,. The President frigate was commanded 
by the gallant Decatur, whom, it was to be expect- 
ed, merited more candor from a British chronolo- 
ger for pis polite treatment of the officers and crew 
of the Macedonian, a British frigate, captured by 
him with a frigate of equal force, anfl brought safe- 
ly into an American port. But let the faithful chro- 
nologer, ia the nexi edition, look at the following ad- 
vertisenent copied from a London paper, and let him 
biush, not only for himself in publishing a gross 
misstatement, but for his naval heroes, ho, as Mr. 
Niles, editor of the Register, observed, were willing 
togiye up. the glory of the achievement, and only 
cared about dividing the spools. 

‘London, May 4—Notice is hereby given to the 
officers and companies of H. M. ships Endymion, 
Pomona and Tenedos? captains Hope, Parker and 
Lumley, commanders, who were on board at. the 
capture of the American frigate President, on the 
15th Jan, 1815, that they will be paid their respec- 
tive proportions of the net proceeds of head money 
for the said capture, onthe 10th inst. and all shares 
not then claimed will be recalled at No. 23, Nor- 
folk-street, Strand,.every Tuesday and Friday, for 
three months from the first day of payment.” 

WILLIAM MARSH, jr. agent. 

A similar advertisement was printed at Bermu- 
da, March 8, 1815, for the distribution of prize 
money, (the proceeds of the value ofthe hull and 
stores of the President) amongst the officers and 
crews of the above enumerated vessels, together 
with the Mujesiic, John Hayes, esq. captain. 

Yhe capture of the Chesapeake frigate, by the 
British frigate Shannon, is carefully noted, but not 
a word of the gallant exploits of our navy is men- 
tioned. ‘io point out the errors contained in the 
ubove chronological details would be, it is thought, 
unnecessary. As we hope every American, who 
could read at the time the events occurred, will be 
able to cetect their fallacy. Should, however, 
thtre be any who haye forgotten the true state- 
ment, let bim make it a task to inform himself on 
the subject, bya reference to Niles’ Register, and 
the work called “the War, or Thompson’s history 
of the war.” +4 4% 

From a New York pauper. 

The London Courier has violently attacked the 
character of gen, Jackson, “the donghty occupier of 
Pensacola,” as he is sneeringly called. The Morn- 
ing Chronicle, the most respectable of the opposi- 
tion papers, had published a biographical sketch of 
the general, waich did not quite suit the Courier.— 
Jackson is accused of having rendered himself fa- 
mous for the number of duels he has fought. A- 
mong other things, it is stated of him by the Chro- 
nicle, ‘that he was formerly a judge; and when he 
was once presiding in that capacity, a criminal on 
his circuit had escaped from the officers of justice. 
Jadge Jackson ordered the sheriff to raise the posse 
to pursue the offender, and advised him to summon 


ingly went at the head of the posse, and shot the of- 
Sender (who resisted) with his own hand. He then 
returned to the judgment seat, received tbe report 
of the resistance and death of the individual, and 
gave an order for his burial in due form.” ‘The 
Courier, however, remarks, “we can hardly be- 
lieve that any thing so offensive to public decorum 
could be committed, even in America!” 

[We are much obliged to the London editors for 
this new anecdote about the “man of Orleans.”— 
We call it new, for, as the New-York editor asserts, 
“we venture to say that it was never before heard 
of in America;” being purely a tough yarn of Bri- 
dish manufacture.—Ep. Ree.) 3 





From a London paper, of July 30. 

Four American vessels were met in the Baltic 
about ten days since, proceeding to St. Petersburg 
in ballast, in order to load with naval stores, with 
which they were directed to return home, as speedily as 
possible. This is far from being the first instance. 
that has come to our knowledge, of the eagerness 
of the Americans to provide themselves, not merely 
with naval stores, but with ammunition and artil- 
lery! Most of the American ships which leave the 
Thames, carry out military stores in great abun- 
dance—cannon balls, pieces of cannon, and gun- 
powder--taking in the latter at the place assigned 
for loading cargoes of that sort. One, which sailed 
five or six weeks since, carried out several 24 
pounders, guns suitable to no vessel under the 
strength of a frigate. All this is done publicly, 
and we mention it as a mere matter of curiosity, 
and not with the slightest notion that it should be 
prevented.—[ How kind’) ‘The probability is, that 
many such materials have been re-sol¢ indirectly 
to the South American insurgents, that some are 
provided by individuals and by government for the 
war with Spain, and that the remainder will be 
stored for any other war, to which the Americans 
may suppose themselves led by their “high desti- 
nies!” ? 

[Every line a “thumper”? Whatdo we want of 
Russia or even of England, the “mistress of the sea,” 
of naval stores or nayal equipments? We have all 
that the former supplies, in abundance—as to can- 
non and gun-powder, we actually export both and in 
great quantities of our own manufacture. For 
their guality—enquire of capt. Dacres and others.— 
Ep. Ree.] 





GEN, MOREAU. 

Whosoever is disposed to be merry—let him read 
the following. Some man of the name of P&i/iippart, 
in his memoirs of gen. Moreau, in which he profes- 
ses to be very careful to tell nothing but the truth, 
says— 

‘The Americans repeatedly offered gen. Moreau 
the command of their armies, and the agents of Bona- 
parte were continually employed to induce him to 
the adoption ofsome step that might deprive him of: 
his well earned popularity—and they even flattered 
themselves with inducing himto become ruler of 
North America; but those and eyery other attempt 
were foiled by the nobleness which constantly ani- 
mated gen. Moreau, and which, throughout his 
tempestuous career, drew respect from such of his 
enemies as evjoyed any liberality of feeling.”— 
page 216. 

[Europeans generally, are as ignorant of the dis- 
position and feeling of the Americans, as the Bri- 
tish were of the cataract of Viagara, up which they 
intended to float vessels of a “peculiar construc- 





him (Jackson) among others. Zhe judge accord- 


lign!”—-Ep, nEG.] 
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Foreign Articles. 
ENGLAND, &c. 
American 6 per cents. at London, Aug. 8—103. 

Mr. Baring, the banker, it is said, is invited to 
attend the meeting of the sovereigns at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle. His interest in the French loans is given as 
the cause of it. | 

The American Indians are drawing cro~ded hou- 
ses to the British theatres, and are making much 
money for themselves. 

A report was in circulation at Hamburg, that 
England will probably obtain by negociation a port 
in the Baltic. 

As a proof of the increase of the foreign com- 
merce of Liverpool, it is stated, that the dock du- 
ties, which were in 1817, 75,9991. 16s. 4d. have 
this year risen, to 98,5381. 8s. 3d. being an increase 
of 22,638/. Ils. 11d. 

The woolen manufactory in England, it is said, 
is rapidly increasing. In proof of this fact, we are. 
told, that the quantity of wool imported into all 
parts of England during the last year amounted to 
one hundred and nine millions of pounds; whereas, 
the quantity imported during the preceding year 
amounted only to 86 millions, and not more than 
75 inillions in any former year. 


A letter to the editor of the London Courier, 
from Manchester, Aug. 1, states that the spinners, 
to the number of 14,000, still continue to bid defi 
ance to their employers, and are subsisting upon 
their own limited means. This combination of the 
laborers appears to be quite extensive; and it is 
even stated that remittances to these deluded peo- 
ple have been made from the mechanics of London. 
Some of the English papers speak with trembling 
upon the subject, and attribute the disorders to the 
seditious writings and secret machinations of the 
Black Dwarf and company. 

Liverpool, Aug. 8.—The singular suspension of 
business at Manchester still continues, and the 
strength of the discontented is even increased by 
continual accessions of numbers. No means of 
checking this monstrous and alarming evil has yet 
Leen suggested, and indeed it appears to be be- 
yond the reach of human ingenuity to provide the 
adequate remedy without such encroachments on 
the liberty of the subject as cannot be endured. An 
application of military force has been spoken of, 
but such a cure would be worse than the disease. 
This, however, is most certain, that if we cannot 
destroy this principle of combination, it will infal- 
liably destroy us. Neither commerce, nor manu. 
factures, nor law, nor liberty, nor independence, 
can consist with the right of legislation assumed by 
these confederacies, in the most important of all 
matters, the price of labor. 

It is the opinion of many writers that Great Bri- 
tain has now reached the acme of her prosperity, 
and that her speedy decline, in conformity to the 
history of all nations, must soon be expected to 
commence. Various conjectures have been formed 
as to the causes which are likely to produce her 
ultimate downfal, The corruption of government, 
the increase of luxury; the fatlure of public spirit; 
the future marine superiority of America, lrave all 
been brought forward as probable efficient causes of 
our declension in the scale of nations. 

The manufacturers at Stockport . irned out for 
higher wages. . They committed some depredations 
and made battle, with brick-bats and stones, 
against a corps of cavalry, and beat them off. Ad. 
ditional troops were expected. Some of the riot- 


An order was issued in London, the last of July, 
to suspend the issuing of sovereigns and half-sove- 
reigns, and to substitute guineas and silver in lieu 
thereof.—The reasons for this order did not appear 
to be understood. 

The changes in the British parliament are--Fns- 
lish and Welsh representatives 123, Irish 26, Scotch 
4; making 158 new members. The house of com- 
mons consists of 658 members. The opposition are 
calculated to have gained, on the Englvh part, 30 
votes, On the Irish pat the minister has gained 
four new friends and Jost six old ones. 

A Boston paper, noticing the late elections in 
England, says—In the course of the Westminster 
election, orator Hunt, who had proposed himself 
as a candiclate, in the course of a speech from the 
hustings, alluded to Cobbett’s being a candidate 
for Coventry, and said that he was a friend of Mr, 
Cobbett. Here there was a ery of “you are none 
the better for that.” He proceeded to stale, that a 
meeting had been held of the friends of Cobbeit, 
and that sir Francis Burdett, major Cartwright, 
aid Mr. Walker, had been written to, for their 
aid to a subscription towards the expenses of the 
election. The two latter gave no answer; but the 
answer of sir Francis was read by Mr. Hunt, us 
follows:— 

*S¢. James’ Place, June 12. | 

“Srr—I am sorry that a fit of the gout should 
have so long prevented my returning an answer to 
your letter, and I am sorry at the same time to 
state, that I cannot, as an honest man, support Mr. 
Cobbett. Your humble servant, 

F. BURDETT. | 

OF orator Hunt, sir Francis . Burdett seems to 
have no better opinion than of Cobbett. At the 
first Spa-fiells meeting, in 1816, sir Francis was 
appointed with Hunt to present the petition of the 
mecting to the prince regent. In answer toa nole, 
in which Hunt enquired of sir Francis when he 
would accompany him on his mission, he received 
the following: 

Brizhton, Nov. 19, 1816. 

Srrn—I have not received any authentic account 
of the petition you mention, I therefore can come 
to no determination respecting it. But this 1 am 
determined, not to be made a cats-paw of, and not 
to insult the prince regent. 

I remain, sir, your most obedient humble ser. 
vant, FRANCIS BURDETT, 

To Henry Hunt, esq. 

A London paper states, that on Monday Jast the 
carriage of his royal highness, the prince regent, 
broke down in South Au-iley street, on his way to 
or from the marquis of Hextronn’s. A mob in 
stantly collected, as the carriage was known to be 
the prince’s; the blinds were drawn up, and he wos 
concealed from their view; but they vociferated in 
a most indecent manner for him to shew himself 
At length his royal highness quitted the carriage, 
and made his way, through a mews into Hereford 
street, and took shelter in general Chaddock’s /”/- 
lowed and grossly insulled by the populace. [Asa 
contrast to this, let reference be had to the resycci- 
ful attention of the whole people of the Usired 
States, to Messrs. Adams, Jefferson, Madison and 
Moxroe. | 

A singular circumstance is mentioned as havin.r 
taken place on board the ship Emanuel, capt. Sprii - 
gal, bound to Elsineur. As capt. S. was sailing by 
the gun-fleet beacon, in the Swin, about sixteci 
miles from land, the vessel was suddenly visited by 
millions of wasps; and, ‘although the crew kept 





ers had been apprehended. 


sweeping the deck and gun-wale as they fell, they 
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were assailed with successive swarms for full four 
hours. 

On the 2lst of June, nearly 200 whales were 
killed in the harbor of Stornoway, in one of the 
islands of Scotland, by the inhabitants of that 
town. Many of the whales were upwards of twen- 
ty feet long, and fifteen in circumference. : 

A gentieman’s house was lately robbed in Dublin. 
Yn a day or two after the following letter was re- 
ceived by the penny -post: . 

“Srra—J am a man who lives by robbing—you 
left your door open on Sunday last, when you tho’t 
you shut it—for which you lost your coat and other 
articles. J wanted them sadly, for I was bleached 
with the sun. I could have taken law books, but I 
am rogue enough without them. Your’s truly, 

) ge Pat Watch-the-doors.” 

Wagesin Scotland.—Farm servants for six months, 
with bed, board and washing found, from 6 to 8 

unds; women’s wages from 3 to 4 pounds. La- 
Locus by the day, with victuals, recive one shilling, 
without victuals one shilling and six pence. 

FRANCE. 

The royal court at Paris has conferred the title 
of count upon M. Stackpole, an Irish gentleman of 
$2 years of age, who, it is said, possesses a fortune 
of nine millions of francs, and who has created in 
favor of his ouly son, a majores of 50,000 francs of 
income. 
| Mademoiselle Garnerin—The following account 
of her pwilous nautic as well as aeronautic expedi- 
tion, has been given by Mademoiselle Garnerin her- 
self in the Bordeaux Journul—“1I at first descended 
rather slowly, being driven by a low wind to the 
height of about 500 toises. My balloon was soon 
above the river, and took its course against the cur- 
rent of wind by rising higher, having no ballast 
remaining. Besides, | was now twelve minutes in 
the air, and the point from which I rose was so di- 
minished by distance, that J] was afraid of getting 
@ut of sight unless { descended. Though I knew I 
must descend in the river, I detached myself from 
my balloon, which instantly rose with greatly in- 
creased celerity. My parachyte expanded itself 
promptly and freely, and in 4 minutes 40 seconds I 
found myse!f in the midst of the waters. I may 
say, that in this situation, I was indebted for my 
life a second time to my father. The floating ma- 
chine, of which he is the inventor, and which was 
placed in the bottom of my little boat, made it 
float; but from its being entangled with cords, I 
was not able to adjust it. Like Icarus, I neglected 
the prudent «counsel of my father. The Moating 
machine being at the bottom, raised the lower part 
jn such a manner, that the instrument destined for 
my safety would have been my destruction, had I 
not by miraculous instinct jumped into the water, 
though I did not know howto swim. I wasso for- 
tunate as to catch by the side of my boat that was 
raised by the floating machine, and saved myselt 
n that precarious situation. 

' This, however, did not prevent my remarking 
the grand coup @’eil presented by my parachute’s 
toughing the water on one side, expanded like a 
fall sail and conducting myself and my little 
boat to the opposite bank. Two boatmen, named 


Plassau and Droullard, were the first that came to. 


my relief. For seven minutes I floated on the wa- 
cer, and my strength was beginning to fail me.” 
SPAIN. 

Five citizens of the United States, captured un- 
cer the pairiot flag, were lately brought to Cadiz. 
lt was expected ticy would be sent to Ceuta. 

On the 10th ult. a sqvadron cof tirce slcops of 
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war and two armed schooners, arrived at Havana. 
from Campeachy, with the cargo of the Spanish 
frigate Efigenia, consisting of 1,914,912 Mexican 
dollars; 11 bars of of silver, weighing 1490 marks; 
158 seroons of cochineal, and a quantity of bril- 
hants. 

Ferdinand VII. has issued a definitive edict 

against the Spanish exiles who had served in the 

cause of Bonaparte, banishing from the country all 
those who had acted in any department under the 
usurper, as counsellors or ministers; and military 
officers, to the rank of captain, inclusive. 

Late accounts from Russia mention that the em- 
peror regretted extremely that the vessels dispos- 
ed of to Spain did not prove good, and blamed the 
surveyors—and had determined to present Ferdi- 
nand with two good ships of the line as an indemni- 
ty. Bost. Pai. 

NETHERLANDS. 

The court of Cassation at Brussels, in an extra- 
ordinary sitting on the 29 July, decided in the ap- 
peal of lord Wellington against the sentences pas- 
sed by the tribunal at Ghent in favour of the editor 
of the “Journal of East and West Flanders.” After 
a discussion of four hours, the court annulled the 
decision of the tribunal of Ghent, and declared that 
the article inserted against his grace bore the cha- 
racter of calumny. The court condemned M. de 
Busscher, the editor,to one month’s imprisonment, 
to the interdiction of his civil rights for five years, 
to a fine of 25 florins and to the costs of the two 
trials, instead of damages. Five hundred copies of 
the sentence may also be printed at thelexpense of 
M. de Busscher, in what ever part of the kingdom 
the duke of Wellington shall please. 

GERMANY. 

The king of Wurtemberg has issued an impor- 
tant decree respecting vaccination—to afford faci- 
lities in the practice, and compel its observance. 

PRUSSIA, 

The Prussian fag has been altered by a cabinet 
order at Berlin. In future, it is to consist of three 
bands without an eagle. The two outer bands to 
be black, and the middle band white. 

Fore ee oe SWEDEN. 

An article from Stockholm states, that from the 
Ist of April this year, the annual appanage of the 
king is fixed at 320,000 bank dollars, (formerly 
270,000,) besides the hereditary annuity of 200,000 
batik dollars, for the liquidation of the foreign debt. 
That of the crown prince is fixed at 100,000 bank 
dollars. 7 

a. DENMARK. 

A queer story. Copenhagen July 4.—A country 
lad, of the neighborhood of Aarhuns, having laid 
himself down lately in the field to sleep, a snake 
erept into his mouth which was open, and descend- 
ed into his stomach; and after having remained 
there for some days, it came out again alive by the 
same way it had entered. | 

Last year the number of births in all Denmark 
(exclusive of the Duchies) was 35,441, and that of 
deaths 21,253; being an excess of 14,188 in the 
number of births. ‘The number of marriages was 
8,589. | 

SWITZERLAND. 

An article dated at Lausanne, May 19, says—A 
lake, that has been lately formed in the valley de 
Bagne, in Valais, threatens with incalculable loss 
all the neighboring country. 

This valley, about five leagues above St. Bran- 
chier, presents a very narrow passage, commanded 
on the south by the side of Mauvoisin, which offers 
an extremely rapid dectivity, and on the north by 
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Mont Pleureur,which has « much greater elevation 
The lower part of the latter presents a line of rocks 
of about 500 feet in height, surmounted by the 
vast glacier of Chedroz, which mounts by stages to 
the very summit of the mountain. f 

From this glacier, enormous blocks of ice fre- 
quently detach themselves and fall into the valley, 
were they are accumulated against the line of rocks 
over which they precipitate themselves in cascades. 
The bed of the Drance is completely concealed, 
and this river, formed by the waters of the more 
distant glaciers, appears below this mass of ice and 
snow. 

These masses of ice have singularly increased 
since 1815. The kind of vault, or of natural galie- 
ry, under which the Drance once found its passage, 
was closed up during the last winter, and the wa- 
ters finding no passage, have accumulated behind 
the barrier of ice, and now actually form a conside 
rable lake. 

The barrier traverses the breadth of the valley 
and rests upon the opposite sides of the two meun- 
tains. Its length measured in the higher part, is 
about 500 feet, its breadth, taken at the base, is at 
least 900 feet, and its height, at the lowest part 
near the side of Mauvoisin, is about 220 feet, but 
itis much more considerable on the side of Mont 
Pleureur. 

The lake, on the 14th instant, was 7200 feet in 
length, about 360 in breadth, and in its greatest 
depth 180 feet, and the waters are daily augment- 
ing. On the luth and 11th of May, they increased 
eight inches in 24 hours. : 

The government of Valais have wisely ordered 
measures of precaution to be taken in the places 
most exposed to danger. These measures, which 
are alone practicable in the existing state of things, 
consist in cutting a passage, about 50 feet down the 
snow of the lake, that time may be had to effect 
this work before the waters rise to their height. 

TURKEY AND RUSSIA. 

A dispute exists between those two powers re- 
specting the sovereignty of the Turkish provinces 
of Moldavia and Wallachia. Alexander wishes to 
“deliver” them to himself; the Porte desires to re- 
tain them as his “legitimate” possessions—and has 
levied two millions of piasters on the former. 
| . 7 EGYPT. 

The bashaw or viceroy of Egypt has re-opened 
the intercourse with India by way of the Red sea, 
as formerly, for the purpose of obtaining supplies 
of India merchandize: the goods are first brought 
to Suez, and conveyed from thence, across the isth- 
mus, to Alexandria. The bashaw paid his last tri- 
bute to the grand seignior in Mocha coffee. We 
place no confidence in the extent or duration of a 
trade carried on through such channels with the 
east. The ruined commerce and importance of the 
Venetian commonwealth are pretty fair illustra- 
tions of the superior benefits attending on the route 
by the cape, which the Portuguese, the Dutch, the 
French and English, have used for near three cen- 
turies.—Eng. paper. 

BAST INDIES. 

The British are about to build six small frigates, 
of 32 guns, at Trincolalee. 

Very strict orders |.ad been issued not to per- 
mit the ingress of Europeans into the interior more 
than five miles from Bombay. 

We have details shewing that a very extensive 
war rages in India. The natives fight desperately, 
and though generally defeated, soon rally and fight 
again. Ceylon, whose “legitimate king” the Bri- 


very moment they were calling Bonaparte all the 
rascals in the world for keeping fool Ferdinand in 
custody) is muc aeoated and the people are 
killing off quite rapidly. | 

The fort of Talnier had been stormed and taken 
by sir T. Hislop. The contest was very severe, 
and the garrison were put to the sword! 

The Peishwah is very far from being subdued— 
he has a large body of cavalry under his command, 
and continually harasses the British—another hos- 
tile chief, called Bajee Row, has 30,000 mounted 
men in arms, 

_ The East Indians, fighting for their homes and 
the bones of their ancestors, are called “vebels’”— 
other persons, with not a twentieth part of the 
causes for registance, when fighting in Spain, were 
called “parniors;” and in the late war, the British 
papers told us about other “patriots” who carried 
scalping knives, and murdered even the infant, ript 
untimely from its murdered mother’s womb. 

NEW HOLLAND. 

A discovery has been made in New South Wales, 
which must materially affect the future advance. 
ment of that colony. “A river of the first magni- 
tude” has been found in the interior, running 
through a most beautiful country, rich in soil, 
limestone, slate and good timber. A means of 
communication like this, has long been anxiously 
searched for without success, and many began to 
entertain an apprehension that the progress of co- 


lonization in New Holland would be confined to its 
coasts. 


GREENLAND. 
450 square miles of ice have recently been de. 
tached from the eastern coast of Greenland and 


the neighboring regions of the Pole. This mass 
had rendered that coast inaccessible for 400 years, 
but at present they can penetrate without obstrue- 
tion as far as latitude 83. “This breaking up of 
the Polar ices,” says a letter from Copenhagen, 
“accounts for the continual tempest from the south- 
east, with heats, storms, and a very electrical state 
of the atmosphere; which, during three years, have 
caused us in Denmark to experience hot winters 
and cold summers. 
SOUTH-AMERICA. 

(cP in the last Register a very important mistake 
occurred—we know not how. It was said that the 
patriot gen. Marino occupied Caraccas—it should 
have been Cariaco; a place of much inferior note, 

The crew of the Venezuelan brig India Libre, 
who rese upon the officers at Margaritta some time 
since, and carried off the vessel, have recently 
committed several acts of sheer piracy. 

A prize to a couple of Buenos Ayrean privateers 
has arrivec. at Scituate, Mass. It appears that the 
crew threw the prize-master and his mate over- 
board, and took command of the vessel, which now 
is in custody of the marshal. The crew are in jail at 
Plymouth. 

FLORIDA. 

Liverpool, Auy. 8. ‘The intelligence from Wash- 
ington respecting the formal protest of the Spa- 
nish ambassador, has had the effect of lowering the 
funds 1-2 per cent. Papers from the U. States for. 
mally declare, “‘we have conquered the Floridas; 
nothing but the sword can change owners.”’ 

We have reason to think, says our correspon- 
dent, that the British government looks more seri- 
ously than was at first expected, at the execution 
of the two British subjects in Florida; and we know 
that they are using all diligence to collect infor- 





‘ish seized, shipped off fand imprisoned, (at the} 


mation, as if they considered it a subject of nation- 
al mrmportance 
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Another British paper says—The seizure of Pen- 
sxcola:by the United States, is an event which na- 
ttirally ¢xcites public attention; and the more so, 
because it is as yet unaccompanied by any explana. 
tory mditer which would enable one to forth a 
judgmest upon its true character. A general opini- 
on seems to prevail, that the affair has taken place 
contrary to the wishes of tbe American government, 
and that the president will disavow the proceed. 
ings of general Jackson. ‘his step, if taken, and if 
followed up by the punishment of that officer, may 
be sufficient to conciliate the wounded feelings of 
Spain, and too nice an inquiry into instructions 
would then be ill-timed curiosity.—But there is 
another mode in which it has been surmised this 
affair between Spain and America may be settled, 
which requires a littlenotice. “We have good rea- 
son to believe,’ observes 4 morning paper of yes- 
terday, “that an appeal will be made by Spain to 
‘the great allied powers of Europe for an adjust- 
ment of differences by their mediation.” Of course, 
this appeal must be made by both the litigants; but 
America has solemnly declared her intention not 
to unite in such a reference. In the long historical 
etter from John Quincy Adams to Don Onis, dated 
May 12, 1818, is the following passage:—“‘The 
United States, in justice to themselves, in justice 
to that harmony, which they earnestly desire to 
cultivate with all the powers of Europe, in justice 
to that fundamental system of policy, which forbids 
them from entering the labyrinth of European poli- 
tics, must decline soliciting or acceding to the in- 
terference of any other government of Europe, for the 
settlement of their differences with Spain.” After 
this assutance, the question of mediation is wholly 
set at rest. : 

Ancther observes~It appears by advices which 
have reached this country, that the American go- 
vernment has determined to strengthen its frontiers 
immediately adjacent to the Spanish territory, of 
East and West Florida, by the erection of fortifica- 
tions. It is perfectly understood that the works are 
not intended as protections against any hostility 
from the Spaniards; for such is their state of fee- 
bleness, and such for acentury has been their las- 
situde and indifference, that no aggression is at all 
to be apprehended from that quarter. The pur- 
pose is tocheck the incursions of the Indians in the 
extensive regions of the Floridas, amongst whom 
the Spaniards are incapable of preserving subordi- 
nation, and who seem to be almost equally danger- 
ous to friends and enemies. 
f*Woopstnrt anpD McGrecor. From the Orleans 
Gazette —The following are extracts of letters from 
a gentleman in Liverpool to his relation in this 
place. The information they give may be implicit- 
ly relied on. 

There is reason to believe that general Jackson 
anticipated some such movement as this of McGre- 
gor and Woodbine, as before the capture of Pen- 
sacola he requested com. Patterson to order the 
U. S. brig Enterprize to cruize off the bay of Tam- 
p23, where we believe that vessel now is. Whilst 


Woodbine was collecting ali the desperadoes of 


the West Iidies, McGregor was gathering round 
him the dregs of England ard Scotland, in order 
conjointly to make a descent upon Tampa bay, and 
concenirating their forces there, they might easily 
have pounced upon Pensacola, and then what an 
unhallowed gang of negro-stealers, pirates and 
smugglers we should have had in our immediate 
neighborirood! Fortunately the whole plan of ope- 
ratiois was defeated by the vigor, the vigilance and 
foresight of Jackson.— Orleans Gazette. 





Liverpool, May 30.—Gen. McGregor is going 
out to join col. Woodbine at the bay of Tampa, 
where they have a collection of vagabonds intended 
to take Pensacola—this I know to be a fuct; a ves- 
sel, called the Imogene, is going out on account of 
McGregor. 

June 3.—An article from Madrid says, “the dis- 
cussion with the United States will not cause a war, 
but the cession of the Floridas for a sum of mo- 
ney!” You will have to drive McGregor, Wood- 
“ine, and Co. out of Pensacola and ‘Tampa bay. 


CHRONICLE. ) 

The remains of Col. Wharion, late of the U. 8. 
marines, were interred with military honors: at 
New York on the 3rd inst. 

The Connecticut convention is proceeding very 
orderly in the great work of forming a constitution. 
From what we have seen there is litle reason te 
doubt but thatavery liberal system will be adopted. 

Ixtrnots, The convention to form a state con- 
stitution is in session—Jesse B. Thomas, president. 
The actual popuiation of the territory is ascertain- 
ed to be 40,156, which exceeds the number requir- 
ed by the act of congress. 

Plaster, The gypsum discovered sometime since 
in Green and Carter counties, Tennessee—eq ual in 
quality to any and abundant in quantity, seems 
about to be introduced into general use, and to be 
come a considerable article of traffic. 3 

Water spouts. ‘Three or four water spouts were 
observed in Charleston harbor on the 28th ult. 
The fisheries. The follpwing endorsement was made 

on the papers of the American schooner Betsy, 

lately sent into Halifax, by admiral Milue, in con- 
sequence of her being found fishing oa the coast 
of Nova Scotia. 

“It is hereby notified that it is the earnest desire 
of rear admiral sir David Milxe, commander in 
chief of his majesty’s ships in North America, and 
on the lakes of Canada, in endeavoring to preserve 
the maritime rights of ‘s Majesty from infringe- 
ment, to avoid as much as possible subjecting the 
vessels and people of the United States of America 
engaged in the fishery to any loss or interruption 
to which they have made themselves liable, by the 
infringement of the just rights which belong to the 
maritime dominions ofhis majesty in North Ameri- 
ca. You are therefore, allowed to pursue your 
voyage without further detention, taking notice, 
however, that if you are again found trespassing on 
his majesty’s rights, you cannot expect to receive 
further indulgence; and you are requested to noti- 
fy to the vessels of your nation, as far as in your 
power, to avoid interfering with those fisheries 
which exclusively appertain to his Majesity’s sub- 
jects, as they will be hereafter proceeded against as 
the law directs. 

(Signed) 








DAVID MILNE, 
Commander in Chief. 

Relations with Spain. The National Advocate, . 
speaking of the late arrest of com. Taylor at New- 
York, observes—“We are, by no means, neutral in 
relation to Spain and the colonies—our laws are 
made to operate against the patriots. If a vessel 
is supposed to be fitted out by them she is seized 
on the order of the Spanish consul. Do we owe 
Spain any favor or extensive protection? Why was 
not the Regulus, a fine ship, lately fitted out by 
the Spanish government from this port, seized? why 
was she permitted to go out, and, probably, now 
lies off the Hook, waiting for aay vessels suppos- 
ed to belong to the patriots?—The truth simpty is, 





that to prevent our laws being bent in favor of Spain, 
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such of the provinces in South America, that are 
independent, must be acknowledged, and a reci- 
procal protection afforded to their officers and re- 
‘presentatives, and not throw them at the mercy of 
a consul of Ferdinand the 7th, to bend our institu- 
tions wholly to his views.” 

‘- Naval depot in the Chesapeake.—The Petersburg 
Intelligencer reports it es a fact, generally under- 
stood, that a situation on York river will be selected 
for a navy yard. “In this event, (it is added) the 
United States contemplate, having a canal passing 
through the town of Williamsburg, from the col- 
lege landing to the capitol landing, and connect- 
ing James river and York river by the medium of 
Archer’s Hope creek and Queen creek. We also 
understand that a major of the United States engi- 
neers, was surveying these creeks ten days ago for 
this purpose. 

Usury.—The legislature of the Alabama territo- 
ry bave passed an act repealing all laws against 
usury. Any written obligation, specifying the in- 
terest at the rate per centum, as agreed upon, may 
be recovered in the courts of law and equity in the 
territory; and where no rate is specified, the obli- 
gation will draw interest at the rate of eight per 
cent. per annum, from the time it becomes due. 
We believe ours is the first legislature in the union 
which has made all obligations recoverable let the 
rate of jnterest be what it may. 

The state of Mississippi, in convention, have, by 

their constitution, put it out of the power of their 
Jegislature to pass any law respecting the rate of 
interest.—[Alubama Rep. 
_ “Wenders of the deep.”’—Capt. Pinkham, of the 
sloop William, who arrived at Norfolk on the Ist 
inst. in four days from Nantucket, informs, that on 
Saturday, 30th August, about 140 miles E. N. E, 
from Cape Henry, he passed through a school o 
about three hundred SPERMACETI WHALES.— 
Some of them he represents as seing very large. 

The sea-serpent! One of the “expeditions” fitted 
out against the sea serpent, has succeeded in catch- 
ing an animal which is supposed to be one of those 
that has so long amused the public—it turns out be 
what is called an Albicore, or Harse Mackarel/~ 
It is the opimion of capt. Rich, who took this fish, 
that it is the identical “monster” who has so lon 
played upon the credulity of the people—and here, 
it seems, the chapter of wonders has its end! 
oe is truth? The thing caught is only ten feet 

ong. 

Affray at Mobile.—We several) days since pub- ; 
lished some particulars of an affray which took 
place a short time ago between a detachment cf 
United States troops, commanded by lieut. Beall, 
and the citizens of Mobile. The account, howe- 
ver, was so incomplete and imperfect, whether de- 
signedly or not we cannot say, that we were left 
entirely ignorant of the origin of the quarrel. The 
New-Orleans Gazette of the 30th ultime, received 
this morning, gives a history of the transaction, 
on the authority of a respectable gentleman at Mo- 
bile, which places the affair in quite a different 
light from what was to be inferred from the reso. 
lutions of the town meeting which we published. 

It appears that the county jail had:been erected 
upon the public hospital lot of the United States, 
which lot has been placed under the special charge 
of the military commander at that post. Several 
days previous to the disturbance, It. Beall addres- 
sed a note to the chief justice of the quorum, stat- 
ing that the jail must be removed.. The judge 
replied, that he had no authority to order it to be 
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dressed by tieut. B. -to the judge, stating the ne- 
cessity he should be under to remove the building 
should the business-be neglected by the proper 
authority. To this communication, no reply was 
made, Lieut. B. then called upon two of the jud- 
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‘tges, and made a representation upon the subject, 


to which they turned a deafear. He then notified 
them that the unpleasant duty would devolve upon 
him-—requested them to take the necessary mea- 
sures for securing the prisoners confined in the 
jail—offered them a place of security in the fort, 
and assigned Tuesday, the 14th July, as the day 
on which he should proceed in the execution of 
his duty.. Accordingly, at the time appointed, 
lieut. B. went witha detachment of troops, in an 
undress and without arms, and commenced the 
work. After being menanced by the citizens, he 
found it necessary to return to the fort and arm 
his men. The jail was then removed; and although 
assaulted by the mob, lieut. B. showed no disposi- 
tion to overawe them by military force. Lieut. 
Beall is said to be an officer of excellent character 
and reputation.—Ev. Post. 

NiaGara Fatts. Buffulo, Aug. 25.—We learn that 
a considerable part of Table Rock, well known to 
all the visitors of this grand natural phenomenon, 
by the fine view it afforded of the falls on the Ca- 
nadian side, broke off by its own weight, during 
last Thursday night, and precipitated itself into 
the gulph below. The piece broken off, we under- 
stand, is about twenty-five rods long, and from one 
to six rods wide, comprising the priacipal part of 
the table or excavated reck. It may be considered 
providential, that the fall of this piece, which dur- 
ing the summer months has been a great part of 
the time covered with visitors, should have hap- 
pened in the night, without any superincumbent 


of | weight or other known cause to occasion it. 


(The bridge constructed by A. Portcr, esq. to 
Goat Island, last season, and ‘partly destreyed by 
the ice last spring, is to be re-built, by which the 
finest possible view of the Falls may be obtained. 
A flight of steps, to descend neariy 200 feet, is 
now constructing, by which another, and as it is 
thought by some, the grandest view of the cataract 
may behad. From this place a boat is also to be 


g | kept in which the Niagara may be crossed.] 


Indiana. We noticed, sometime ago, the agri- 
cultural progress and profits of the celebrated 


} Harmony Society, who lately purchased a large 


tract of land on the Wabash, and in the present 
season reaped 6000 bushels of wheat from a single 
field. A letter tothe editor ofthe Rzeisrer, from 
the immediate neighborhood of this assocjation, 
says, that they “manufacture almost ali kinds of 
things”—they purchase freely what they want, and 
pay very liberally—their beautiful church is-com- 
pletely finished, they have erected several large 
brick houses, and have a flour mill, thought to be 
exceeded by few in the United States; also, hemp 
and oil mills. They have been joined by a number 
from Germany in the present year. 

A settlement of Swedes is about to be made in 
their neighborhood—they appear to be associated 
something lke the Harmony society and to have 
the means of prosecuting business to advantage. A 
few Englishmen have purchased $2 quarter sec- 
tions lying not far distant, to be immediately im- 
proved. 

The Harmony society bad this year 400 acres in 
wheat, 50 rye, SO oats, 20 barley, 430 corn, 20 flax, 
100 grass, and alsoraised hemp, peas and bcans— 
and expect to make several barrels of wine from. 





aken off. Subsequently, another note was ad- 


| their vine-yard. 
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Roads and Canals. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24] 

In land, roads, extending from Baltimore in 
various directions, have lately been undertaken by 
several companies and are rapidly progressing.— 
On the falls turnpike, which extends in a notherly 
direction, about four miles of a road, 22 feet wide, 
covered with a stratum of pounded stones,10 inches 
thick, and having an ascent not exceeding four de- 
grees, have been completed at the rate of 7,500 
dollars a mile. 

The “Reister town” turnpike, in. a northwest- 
wardly direction, extends 16 miles to that village; 
whence two branches extending, one 19 and the 
other 29 miles, farther, will enter Pennsylvania at 
two different places. The road, 24 feet wide, is co- 
veéred with a stratum 12 inches thick, of pounded 
stones not more than three inches in diameter. The 
angle of ascent does not exceed three degrees and 
a half. Ten miles have been completed at the ex- 
pence of 10,000 dollars a mile, and the work is 
progressing. The capital of the company amounts 
to 420,000 dollars. 

The capital of the “Frederick town” turnpike 
company amounts to 500,000 dollars; and the com- 
pany is authorised to open the great western road, 
as far as Boonsborough, beyond the Blue Ridge, and 
62 miles from Baltimore. The angle of ascent will 
not exceed four degrees; the road has a convexity 
ef nine inches, and on a breadth of 22 feet is cover- 
ed with a stratum 10 inches thick of pounded 
stones, not exceeding three inches in diameter, 
over which are spread two inches of gravel or 
coarse sand. The first 20 miles next to Baltimore 
have cost at the rate of 9,000 dollars, and the next 
17 miles are contracted for at the rate of 7,000 dol- 
lars a mile. 

The distance from Boonsborough to Cumberland, 
at the foot of the Alleghany mountain, following 
the present road,is 73 miles, and although the com- 
pany is not yet authorised to extend the turnpike 
to that place, the ground has been surveyed, and it 
is ascertained that the road may be continued with 
an angle of ascent not exceeding four degrees-— 
The ascent of the road laid out by the United 
States, from Cumberland to Brownsville, on the 
Monongahela, dees not exceed five degrees, and 
the distance is 72 miles: making the whole distance 
of a turnpike road from Baltimore to the naviga- 
ble waters of the Ohio, 207 miles. The distance 
from the city of Washington to the same spot on 
the Monongahela is some miles shorter; being, as 
has already been stated, the shortest communica- 
tion between tide water and the navigable western 
waters. 

South of the Potomac few artificial roads have 
been undertaken. From Alexandria one is now 
progressing in a north westwardly direction towards 
Middleburg. Another has lately been commenc- 
ed from Richmond to Ross’s coal mine. But the 
only one,which so far as any accounts have been re- 
ceived, is completed, extends 12 miles from Man- 
chester, opposite to Richmond, in a westwardly 
direction, to the coal mines of Falling creek. This 
road, 36 feet wide, is gravelled and has cost 50,000 
doilars: but the last four miles did not cost more 
than at the rate of 3000 dollars a mile, Yet it is 
sufficiently substantial, the route being very level, 
to admit waggons carrying four tons. 

The greater progress made in the improvement 
of roads in the nothern parts of the union, must be 
principally ascribed to a more compact f 2pulation, 
which renders those improvements more necessa- | 
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, and at the same time supplies with greater fa- 
cility the means. of effecting them. The same dif- 
ference is perceptible in the number of bridges 
erected in the several states. 

In the eastern states, and particularly Massachu- 
setts, wooden bridges, uniting boldness to elegance, 
and having no defect but want of durability, have 
been erected over the broadest and deepest rivers. 
In the lower counties of Pennsylvania stone bridges 
are generally found across all the small streams. 
Both in that state, and some distance eastwardly, 
bridges, with small piers and abutments, and a 
wooden superstructure, are common over wide ri- 
vers. Of these the most expensive, and which may 
be considered as the first in the United States, is 
the permanent Schuylkill bridge near Philadelphia, 
erected by a company at an expense of 300,000 
dollars. Its length, including the abutments, does 
not exceed 750 feet, and it is supported only by 
two piers and the abutments. But those piers, 195 
feet apart, are of the most solid workmansbip, 
and one of them was sunk at a depth of more than 
twenty four feet below low water. The bridge 
is 42 feet wide, and the wooden superstructure is 
enclosed and covered with a shingle roof. 

The want of bridges south of Pennsylvania, even 
on the main post road, is sensibly felt. One lately 
thrown across the Potomac, three miles above the 
city of Washington, and which, without any inter- 
vening piers, is wholly suspended to iron chains, 
extending from bank to bank, deserves notice on 
account of the boldness of iis construction, and 
of its comparative cheapness. The principle of 
this new plan, derived from the tenacity of iron, 
seems applicable to all rapid streams of a moderate 
breadth. 

The general principles of improved roads seem 
to be: Ist, the reduction of hills by diminishing the 
angle of ascent, which ought not to exceed, when- 
ever practicable, three degrees and a half, and 
under no circumstances five degrees: 2d, a suffi- 
cient convexity in the bed of the road, together 
with ditches and drains, all which are intended 
to prevent the injury caused by standing water or: 
freshets: 3d, an artificial bed of pounded stones 
or gravel sufficiently substantial to support the 
weight of the carriages in general use on the road, 
either for the conveyance of persons, er for the 
transportation of merchandize. 

On the last point it appears, from the facts alrea- 
dy stated, or scattered in the communications re- 
ceived on that subject: Ist, that the stones ought 
to be similar in quality and reduced to the same 
size, which should not exceed three inches in Cia- 
meter: 2d, That the preferable qualities of stone, 
rank in the following order—hard black stone, 
granite, flint, or quartz, blue lime stone, white dit- 
to: 3d, That the stratum may be either of pound- 
ed stones, 12 inches thick, or of pounded stones, 10 
inches thick, with two inches of gravel spread over 
the stones; or entirely of gravel, 18 inches thick: 
4th, That when the materials are equally conveni- 
ent, the expense of those three modes will not ma- 
terially differ, but that the rate of expense depends 
principally on the number of hills and bridges, dis- 
tance of materials, breadth of the road, and price 
of labor: and Sth, That the general adoption of 
broad wheels for the transportation of heavy loads,. 
is necessary to the full enjoyment of the advanta- 
ges expected from the most substantial artificial 
roads. Onthe degree of convexity, and on the pro- 





per shape to be given to the natural bed of the road 





uxder the artificial stratum, a diversity of opinions 
scems to prevail. 
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The roads heretofore made may be dived into 

three general classes. ; 
- 1. Those where the enly improvement consists 
in the reduction of hills, and in the convexity and 
ditches of the road, whereby the angle of ascent is 
rendered more easy, and standing water excluded; 
but where the natural soil is used without any arti- 
ficial stratum. The expense of these roads may 
vary according to local circumstances, and the per- 
fection of the work, from five hundred to one 
thousand dollarsa mile. They are most generally 
in use in the eastern states, and may be introduced 
with advantage in all those districts of country, 
where wealth does not.admit more expensive im- 
provements, or where the materials of an artificial 
stratum are altogether wanting. It is only in the 
last case that they may be considered as a nation- 
al object; and no other improvement,besides bridges 
and causeways, is perhaps practicable in the lower 
country of the southern states. Iron, and even tim- 
ber rail roads, may however sometimes be substi- 
tuted in those level parts of the country, where 
_ stones and gravel are not to be found. 

2. Roads prepared as above, of a reduced 
breadth, and covered with a thin coat of gravel 
not more than six or nine inches thick, such as the 
turnpike lately made between Trenton and Bruns- 
wick. These roads, the expense of which may be 
estimated at about 3000 dollars a mile, may be used 
whenever the frost does not materially affect them, 
and in every climate, when they are intended prin- 
cipally for the conveyance of persons, and not the 
transportation of heavy loads. 

3. The artificial roads of the best construction, 
such as have been already described. These, when 
not ex-eeding 22 feet in breadth, and except in 
the vicinity of large cities, will cost at the rate 
‘of 7000 dollars a mile, exclusively of bridges over 
large rivers. And they must be resorted to, when 
ever a commercial road for transportation is intend- 
ed, particularly in the middle states, or rather in 
the United States, between 41 and 36 degrees of 

north latitude. North of the 41st degree, the 
snow lies generally the whole winter; and the great 
bulk of heavy transportation is effected in sleighs 
during that season. There is therefore less neces- 
sity for using the roads in the spring; and they are 
also better protected against the effects of the frost 
by the snow. South of the 36th degree, which in 
the Atlantic states may be considered as the boun- 
dory of the great cotton cultivation, the frost does 
net materially injure the roads. It is between 
those two extremes that the most substantial are 
required; and it also happens that the great land 
communications with the western country, which 
considerably increase the amount of transportation, 
are principally within the same limits. 

The same principles, which have directed the ar- 
rangement adopted in this report in relation to ca- 
nals, will also point out those roads which seem in 
the first instance to claim the patronage of the ge- 
neral government. 

Those which appear most 1:ecessary for the com- 
munications between the Atlantic and western ri- 
vers have already been mentioned under that head; 
and the improvement of the water communication 
between the North river and the great lakes ought 
to take the precedence of amy other in that direc- 
tion. 

That road which therefore seems exclusively to 
claim public attention, is a great turnpike extend- 
ing from Maine to Georgia in the general direction 
of the sea coast and main post road, and passing 
through all the principal sea ports. The genera! 
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convenience and importance of such a work are 
too obvious to require any comments: and the ex- 
pense seems to be the primary object of considera- 
tion. : : 

The distance will be roughly estimated at 1,600 
miles; and from what has been stated on the sub- 
ject of roads generally, it may be inferred that the 
greater part of the road, being intended almost ex- 
Clusively for travelling, and not for transportation 
of heavy articles, the expense canpot exceed the 
rate of 3,000 dollars a mile. For although some 
detached portions of the route, pong commercial 
roads, must be improved as such, and at a greater 
expense, an equivalent reduction in other parts will 
result from those portions which are already im- 
proved by private companies, and from the impos- 
sibility, for want of materials for an artificial stra. 
tum, of going in some places beyond wkat has been 
described as the first or cheapest species of turn. 
pikes. The whole expense may therefore be esti- 
mated at 4,800,000 dollars. } 

A secondary object, but of more importance to 
government than to individuals, would be the im- 
provement, on a much less expensive scale, of cer- 
tain portions of roads leading to some points on the 
extremes of the union, intended principally for the 
purpose of accelerating the progress of the mail, 
and the prompt transmission of information of a 
public nature. The points contemplated, are De. 
troit, St. Louis in Upper Louisiana, and New Or- 
leans. The portions of road which, traversing a wil- 
derness, cannot be improved without the aid of the 








[the United States, are: from the Tuscarora branch 


of the Muskingum to Detroit; from Cincinnati, by 
Vincennes, to St. Louis; and from Nashville in Ten- 
nesse, or Athens in Georgia, to Natchez. The ex- 
pense necessary to enable the mail and even stages 
to proceed at the rate of 80 milesa day, may, at 
the rate of about 200 dollars a mile, including 
bridges over all the small streams, be estimated for 
those three reads, at 200,000 dollars. 
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RECAPITULATION AND RESOURCES, 


. The improvements which have been respectfully 
suggested as most important, in order to facilitate 
the communication between the great geographical 
divisions of the United States,will now be recapitu- 
lated; and their expense compared with the resour- 
ces applicable to that object, 

.I From north to south, ina direction parallel to 
the sea coast: : 

Dollars. 


1. Canals opening an inland na- 
vigation for sea vessels from 
Massachusetts to North Ca- 
rolina, being more than two 
thirds of the Atlantic sea 
coast of the United States, 
and across all the principal 
capes, cape Fear excepted, 3,000,000 

. A great turnpike road trem 
Maine to Georgia, along the 
whole extent of the Atlantic 


sea coast, 4,800,000 





7,800,008 
II. From east to west, form- 

ing communications across the 

mountains between the Atlantic 

and western rivers: 

1. Improvement of the naviga. 
tion of four great Atlantic 
rivers, including canals paral- 


lel to them, 1,£0. 000 
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‘the eastern, and perhaps southern states. 
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2, Four first rate turnpike roads - 


*~ from those rivers across the 

~ mountains, to the: four cor- a 
responding: western rivers, 2,800,000 

3. Canal around the falls of the , 
Ohio, oF ae 

4. Improvement of roads _ to 
Detroit, St. Louis and New 
Orleans — 


300,000 


200,000 





4,800,000 
Tif. In anorthern and north ~~ 

westwardly direction, forming 

Snland navigations between the 
Atlantic sea coast, and the great 
Jakes and the St Lawrence: 

1. Inland navigation between : 

' the North river and lake : 

‘hampiain, 800,000 

. Great inland navigation, open- 
ed the whole way by canals, 
fiom the North river to lake 
Ontario, 

Canal around the falls and 
rapids of Niagara, opening a 
sloop navigation from lake 
Ontario to the upper lakes, as 
far as the extremities of lake 
Michigan, : . 


to 


2,200,000 


ov) 


1,000,000 





4,000,000 





Making together, : - $16,600,000 
{V. The great geographical features of the coun- 
try have been solely adhered to in pointing out 


. those lines of communication: and these appear to 


embrace allthe greatinterests of the union, and 


‘to be calculated to diffuse and increase the nation- 


al wealth ina very general way, by opening an in- 
tercouse between the remotest extremes of the 
United States. Yet it must necessarily result from 
an adherence to that principle, that those parts of 
the Atlantic states, through which the great wes- 
tern and north west communications will be carri- 
ed, in addition to the general advantages in which 
they will participate, receive from those commu- 
nications greater local and immediate benefits, than 
As the 
expense must be defrayed from the general funds 
of the union, justice, and perhaps policy, not less 


‘than justice, seem to require that a number of 


local improvements, sufficient to equalize the ad- 


vantages, should also be undertaken in those states, 


rts of states, or districts, which are less imme- 
diately interested in those inland communications. 


'Arithmatical precision cannot indeed be obtained 


in ol jects of that kind; nor would an apportion- 
ment of the monies applied, according to the po- 
pulation of each state, be either just or practicable; 
since roads, and particularly canals, are often of 
greater utility to the states which they unite, than 
to those through which they pass. But a sufficient 
number of local improvements, consisting either of 
roads or canals, may without any material difficulty 
be selected so as to do substantial justice, and give 
general satisfaction. Without pretending to sug- 

est what w@uld be the additional sum necessary 
for that object, it will, for the sake of round num 





bers, be estimated at 3,400,000 
Which added to the sum estimated 
for general improvements, 16,600,000 
Would make an aggregate of twen- 
ty millions of dollars, 20,000,000 


An annual appropriation of two million of dollars, 
would accomplish all those great objects in ten 
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years, and may, without inconvenience, be supplied 
in time of peace, by the existing revenues and res 
‘sources of the United States. This may be exem- 
plified in several ways: : 

The annual appropriation on account of the prin- 
cipal and interest of the public debt, has, during’ 
the last six years, amounted to tight inillions of 
dollars. After the present year, or at farthest, af- 
ter the ensuing year, the sum which, on account of 
the irredeemable nature of the remaining debt, 
may be applied to that object, cannot, in any one 
year, exceed 4,600,000 dollars, leaving therefore 
from that source alone, an annual surplus of 
3,400,000 dollars, applicable to any other object. _ 

From the 1st January, 1801, to the 1st January, 
1809, a period of eight years, the United States 
shall have discharged about 34 millions of the 
principal of the old debt; or, deducting the Loui. 
siana debt, inctrred during the sume period, and 
not yet discharged, about 23 millions of dollars. 
They may, with equal facility, apply, in a period of 
ten years, a sum of 20 millions of dollars, to in- 
ternal improvements. 

The annual permanent revenue of the United 
States, calculated on a state of general peace, and. . 
on the most moderate estimate, was, in a report 
made to congress on the 6:h day of December, 
1806, computed for the years 1809—1815, at 14 
millions of dollars. The annual expenses on the 
peace establishment, and including the 4,600,000 
dollars, on account of the debt, and 400,000 dol- 
lars for contingencies, do not exceed eight millions 
and a half, leaving an annual surplus of five mil- 
lions and a half of dollars. ‘To provide for the 
protection and defence of the country, is undoubt. 
edly the object to which the resources of the Unit. 
edfStates must, in the first instance, be applied, 
and tothe exclusion ofall others, if the times shall 
require it. Butit is believed, that in times of 
peace, (and to such period only are these remarks 
applicable) the surplus will be amply sufficient to 
defray the expenses of all the preparatory mea- 
sures of a permanent nature which prudence may 
suggest, and to pay the sum destined for internal 
improvements. Three millions annually applied 
during the same period of ten years, would arm 
every man in the United States, fill the public ar. 
senals and magazines, erect every battery and for- 
tification which could be manned, and even, if 
thought eligible, build anavy. That the whole 
surplus would be inadequate to the support of any 
‘considerable increase of the land or naval force 
kept in actual service in time of peace, will be 
readily admitted. But such a system is not con- 
templated: if ever adopted, the objects of this re- 
port must probably be abandoned. For, it has not 
heretofore been found an easy task for any govern- 
ment to indulge in that species of expenses, which 
leaving no trace behind it, adds nothing to the real 
strength of the country, and at the same time to 
provide for either its permanent defence or im- 
provement. 

It must not be omitted that the facility of com- 
munications constitutes, particularly in the United 
States, an important branch of national defence. 
Their extensive territory opposes a powerful ob- 
stacle to the progress of an enemy. But on the 
other hand, the number of reguiar forces, which 
may be raised, necessarily limited by the popula- 
tion, will for many years be inconsiderable wher 
compared with that extent of territory. ‘Fhat de- 
fect cannot otherwise be supplied than by those 
great national improvements, which will afford the 





means of a rapid concentratioi of that regular force, 
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and‘of a formidable body of militia, on any given|ing to. the circumstances of the’ United States, 
point. would be amply sufficient. 


Amongst the resources of the union, there is 
one which from its nature seems more particularly 
applicable to internal improvements. Exclusively 
of Lonisiana, the general government possesses, in 
trust for the people of the United States, about 
one huadred millions of acres fit for cultivation, 
north of the river Ohio, and near fifty millions south 
of the state of Tennessee. For the disposition of 
those lands a plan has been adopted, calculated to 
énable every industrious citizen to become a free- 
holder, to secure indisputable titles to the purcha-. 
sers, to obtain a national revenue, and above all to 
suppress monopoly. Its success has surpassed that 
of every former attempt, and exceeded the expec. 
tations of its authors. But ahigher price, than had 
usually been paid for waste lands by the first inha- 
bitants of the frontier, became an unavoidable ingre- 
dient of a system intended for general benefit, and 
was necessary in order to prevent the public lands 
being engrossed by individuals possessing greater 
wealth, activity or local advantages. I! is believed 
that nothing could be more gratifying to the pur- 
chasers, and to the inhabitants of the western states 
generally, or better calculated to remove popular 
objections, and to defeat insidious efforts, than the 
application of the proceeds of the sales to improve- 
ments conferring general advantages on the nation, 
and an immediate benefit on the purchasers and 
‘inhabitants themselves. It may be added, that 
the United States, considered merely as owners of 
the soil, are also deeply interested in the opening 
of those communications, which must necessarily 
enhance the value of their property. Thus the 
opening of an inland navigation from tide water, to 
the great lakes, would immediately give to the 
great body of lands, bordering on those lakes, as 
great value as if they were situated at the distance 
of one hundred miles by land from the sea coast. 
And if the proceeds of the first ten millions of 
acres, which may be sold, were applied to such 
improvements, the United States would be amply 
repaid in the sale of the other ninety millions. 

‘The annual appropriation of two millions of dol- 
lars, drawn from the general revenues of the union, 
which has been suggested, could operate to its Tull 
extent only in times of peace and under prosperous 
circumstances. The application of the proceeds of 
the sales of the public lands, might, perhaps, be 
made permanent until it had amounted to a cer- 

tain sum, and until the most important improve- 
ments had been effected. The fund created by 
those improvements, the expense of which has 
been estimated at twenty millions of dollars, would 
afterwards become itself a perpetual resource for 
further improvements. Although some of thuse 
first communications should: not become imme. 
diately productive, and although the same liberal 
policy, which dictated the measure, would consi- 
der them less as objects of revenue to government, 
than of increased wealth and general convenience 
to the nation, yet they would all sooner or later 
acquire, as productive property, their par value. 
Whenever that had taken place in relation to any 


of them, the stock might be sold to individuals or 
companies, and the.proceeds applied to a new im- 
And by persevering in that plan, a 
succession of improvements would be effected until 
every portion of the United States should enjoy all 
the advantages of inland navigation and improved 
} To effect that 
great object, a disbursemeut of twenty millions of 


provement. 


roads, of which it was susceptible. 


The manner in which the public monies may be 
applied to such objects, remains to be conpidered. 
It is evident that the United States cannot, under 
the constitution, open any road or canal, without 
the consent of the state through which such road 
or canal must pass. In order, therefore, to remove 
évery impediment to a national plan of internal im- 
provement, an amendment to the constitution was 
suggested by the executive when the subject was 
recommended to the consideration of congress, 
Ustil this be obtained, the assent of the states be. 
ing necessary for each improvement, the modifica- 
tions under which that assent may be given, will 
nécessarily control the manner of anplying the mo. 
ney. It may be, however, observed that, in rela. 
tion to the specific improvements which have been 
suggested, there is hardly any which is not either 
already authorised by the states, respectively, or 
so immediately beneficial to them, as to render it 
highly probable that no material difficulty will be 
experienced in that respect. 

‘The monies may be applied in two different man- 
ners: the United States may, with the assent of the 
states, undertake some of the works at their sole 
expense; or they may subscribe a certain number of 
shares of the stock of companies incorporated for 
the purpose. Loans might also, in some instasces, 
be made to such companies. The first mode would, 
perhaps, by effectually controlling local intergsts, 
give the most proper general direction to the work. 
Its details would, probably, be executed on a more 
economical plan by private companies. Both modes 


| may, perhaps, be blended togeiher sa as to obtain 


the advantages pertaining to each. But the modifi. 

cations of which the plan is susceptible must vary 

according to the nature of the work, and of the 

charters, and seem to belong to that class of de- 

tails which are not the immediate subject of consi- 

deration. 

At present the only work undertaken by the U. 

States, at their sole expense, and to which the as- 

sent of the states has been obtained, is the road 

from Cumberland to Brownsville. An appropriation 

may, for that purpose, be made at any time. In 
relation to all other works, the United States have 

nothing, at this time, in their-power, but to assist 

those already authorised; either by loans or by bee 
coming stockholders, and the last mode appears 
the most eligible. The only companies, incorporat- 
ed for effecting some of the improvements consi- 
dered, in this report, as of national and first rate 
importance, are the Chesapeake and Delaware ca- 
nal, the Susquehannah canal, and the Dismal swamp 
companies; and authority might be given to sub- 
seribea certain number of shares’to each, on condi- 
tion that the plan of the work to be executed should 
be approved by the general government. A sub. 
scription to the Ohio canal, to the Pittsburg road, 
and, perhaps, to some other objects not fully ascer- 
tained, is also practicable at this time. 

As an important basis of the general system, an 
immediate authority might also be given to take the 
surveys and levels of the routes of the most impor- 
tant roads and canals which are contemplated—a 
work always useful, and by which the practicabi- 
lity and expense of the undertakings would be 
ascertained with muoh more correctness than in 
this report. A moderate appropriation would be 
sufficient for those several objects. 

In the selection of the objects, submitted in obe- 
dience to the order of the senate, as claiming, in 





dollars, applied with more or less rapidity, accord- 


the first instance, the aid of the general govera- 
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ment, general principles have been adhered to, as 
best calculated to suppress every bias of partiality 
to particular objects Yet some such bias, of which 
no individual is perfectly free, may, without bein 

felt, have operated on this report. The nationa 
legislature alone, embracing every local interest, 
and superior to every local consi eration, is com- 
petent to the selection of such national objects. 
The materials contained in the papers herewith 
transmitted, and the information to be derived from 
aurveys, taken under the authority of the general 
government, will furnish the facts necessary for a 
correct decision. Two communications, by Mr. 
B. H. Latrobe, and by Mr. Robt. Fulton, marked E. 
and F. are, in the meanwhile, respectfully referred 
to, as containiyg much interesting practical infor- 
mation, connected with observations of a general 
nature, on the subject. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 
ALBERT GALLATIN, 


Secretary of the Treasury.| 


Treasury perantment, 4th April, 1808. 
CIRCULAR QUERIES, 
By the secretary of the treasury, in order to obtain 
information. 
-N.B. All the documents were obtained in answer to those queries. 
QUERIES RESPECTING CANALS. 


1. Points united by canal, and their distance by 
saidcanal,— . F 

2. Elevation of the highest ground through which 
the canal passes; descent thence to the two extre- 
mities; and number of miles where the canal is 
level., 

3. Number, dimensions, contents, construction, 
and situation of locks. 

4. Supply of water; whence obtained; its amount 
reduced to cubic feet per minute, hour or day; its 
elevation above the highest point of the canal— 
length of feeders; situation and contents of reser- 
voirs. What additional resources may be resurted 
to if the present supply should fall short of the 
qaantity wanted? 

5. Designation of such parts of the route where 
the natural or improved bed of rivers. is used. 

6. Depth and breadth of canals burthen of vessels; 
breadth of towing paths. 

7. Aqueducts across valleys or rivers; tunnels 
through hills; bridges across the canal. 

8. Particular obstructions and difficulties. sur- 
mounted, or to be encountered. 

9. Defects either in the plan or execution, and 
the proposed remedies. 

10. Estimate of the tonnage of vessels; species, 
weight and value of the articles annually canveyed 
by the canal; expense of carriage by canal, compar- 
ed with land or river carriage before the canal was 
made; time employed in navigating through the 
whole canal. 

11. Capital already expended, vested or wanted 
for completing the work. 

12. Expenses.per mile, and in the whole; and, as 
far as practicable, of every component part of the 
work, in all its details. 

13. Rate, and gross amount, of tolls; annual ex- 
penses of repairs and contingencies; annual nett in- 
come. 

14. Substance of charters and acts of legislatures 
on the subject. 

QUERIES RESPECTING ARTIFICIAL ROADS, 

1. Points united and their distance. 

2. Elevation of the hills over which the road 
pee grestest angle of ascent which has been al- 
owed. 
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3. Breadth, form, materials of the artificial road. 

4. Bridges, their dimensions, materials, and con- 
struction. 

5. Particular obstructions and ‘difficulties sur- 
mounted, or to be encountered. 

6. Expenses per mile, and in the whole; and, as 
far as practicable, of every component part of the 
work, in all its details, viz. forming the bed of the 
road, cutting hills, quarrying, transporting, break- 
ing, laying stones or gravel, &e. 

7. Capital algeady expended, vested or wanted. 
for completing the work. 

8. Rate, and gross amount, of tolls; annual ex- 
penses of repairs and contingencies; annual nett in- 
come. a 

9. Substance of charters 
on the subject. 


One oa 








and acts of legislatures 


E. 
MR. LATROBE’S COMMUNICATION: 
Washington, March 16, 1808. 

Str—I have the honor of your letter of the 29th 
of July, 1807, transmitting to me a copy. of the 
resolution of the senate of the United States, of 
the 2d of March, 1807, together with a list of 
queries respecting artificial navigations, and canals, 
to which you request my answer and opinion. 

In order to give you all the information on this 
subject which you wish, and I possess, and in the 
most condensed form, I ask your permission to de- 
part from the order which your questions demand, 
and after treating the subject generally, to enter 
upon an account of those works, in detail, with 
which my personal experience has made me more 
particularly acquainted. 

The most striking circumstance in a view of the 
Atlantic states of the union, in relation to the im- 
provement of their internal navigation, is the uni- 
formity of the natural arrangement ot their rivers 
and mountains, and that this arrangement differs 
from that of every other country, in which artificial 
navigation has been attempted. 

In other countries the general course of the ri- 
vers is between the mountains, and along the val- 
lies; in this, the general course of the rivers is 
across that of the mountains and of the vallies.— 
Our mountains, from their termination to the south- 
west in eity hold a course to the east of north; 
the general direction of our principal rivers is to 
the east of south: and on inspection of the map, it 
will be observed, that as the direction of the moun- 
tains to the N. E. of the Delaware, becomes more 
easterly, so do ourrivers acquire a more southern 
course always crossing the mountains at nearly the 
same angle. 3 

Our rivers may be divided into three classes:— 

Primary rivers, that discharge their water imme- 
diately into the ocean. Of these the relative mag- 
nitude might be rated, according to the surface 
they respectively drain; Secondary rivers, or such 
as fall into the first, above their tide water; and ~ 
creeks, properly so called, which rise below the 
falls of the first rivers, or rather collect the water 
of the level land below the falls, and discharge it 
into the tide waters. 

Of our primary rivers, the Susquehannah is the 
principal. By a great degree of geographical in- 
justice, this mighty river loses its name at the foot 
of its falls, and is called the Chesapeake bay, 
from thence to the ocean; although its width, com- 
pared with its length, forbids the term of bay to 
be applied to what is called the Chesapeake. All 
of these rivers cross, in the greatest part of their 
course, the direction of the mountains. Of the se- 
condary rivers, many of which are of great impor- 





